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Abstract 


This article examines state-sponsored tourism for Soviet adolescents during the 
post-World War II years of Stalin’s rule, 1945-1953, a topic not explored in any 
depth within scholarship on the USSR, despite the surprising degree of importance 
ascribed to this area by the authorities. Through adopting the lens of tourism 
studies and childhood and youth studies, the essay enriches our understanding of 
Soviet postwar society, particularly the overt official endeavors to forge model 
young citizens and the covert efforts to legitimize the political system, encourage 
natalism, and spread the Soviet model throughout the world via Cold War public 
diplomacy. Finding striking convergences and illuminating disparities between the 
approaches of different political and social structures to young people and their 
leisure time, this piece advances our understanding of the ways that modern socie- 
ties maintain and reproduce themselves, or fail to do so. Furthermore, the essay 
considers matters of broader humanistic relevance, such as the mobilization of emo- 
tions for government purposes and the politicization of childhood and youthhood. 
It compares the Soviet case study to authoritarian and democratic western states 
and uses the socialist context of the postwar Soviet Union to enrich and add nuance 
to current scholarly models, based overwhelmingly on case studies of western settings 
that undercount the importance of state organs. 


Less than three months after the end of the war with Nazi Germany, the 
Komsomol! Central Committee (Tsentral’nyi Komitet), the Komsomol’s primary 
governing organ, enacted a resolution calling for better organization | of state- 
sponsored recreation among adolescents and older youth in the summer.” A 1946 
decree by this body demanded a strong emphasis on getting ready for the summer 
sport season, including a plan for “the organization of tourist and excursion activi- 
ties.”? Such official actions represented only some of the many instances when 
the Party-state* underscored the importance of state-sponsored tourism for chil- 
dren and youth in the early post-World War II years, 1945-53, when Stalin still 
tuled the USSR. 
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This policy fits poorly with the traditional historiographical image of the 
Soviet postwar years. Scholars have stressed the major challenges faced by the 
state in rebuilding its war-torn infrastructure and economy.’ The literature under- 
lined that the Stalinist leadership perceived a widespread need to reconstitute the 
ideological basis of the country, and launched a wide scale ideological retrench- 
ment to achieve this goal.° Others discussed the Party-state’s intensification of co- 
ercive social controls to deal with popular discontent resulting from the Kremlin’s 
shattering of the wides spread hopes among the population for a freer and more 
liberal postwar society." The Kremlin also used strong-arm strategies to deal with 
the social problems of demobilization, crime, and famine.® Historians likewise 
pointed to the preoccupation of policy makers with a heating-up Cold War in the 
context of a shifting global geopolitical context.” 

If these represented the primary areas of focus for the Stalinist Kremlin, what 
then motivated the authorities to devote attention to the seemingly trivial issue 
of youth and children’s tourism? How did the Party present its motivations public- 
ly, and what did it seek to achieve behind the scenes? To what extent did the 
Party-state succeed in its aims? This article proposes that, through examining 
these questions, we may use the lens of tourism studies and childhood and youth 
studies to enrich our understanding of Soviet postwar society. 

My essay focuses on adolescents, those in a transitional period between child- 
hood and youthhood. In the Soviet context, adolescents (podrostki) generally 
spanned the ages of approximately fourteen to seventeen, with those under four- 
teen considered children and those eighteen and over older youth. Many adoles- 
cents went to school, although plenty already worked. The older ones could join 
the Komsomol, while the younger ones were of Pioneer age.!° Since the authori- 
ties considered adolescents at least somewhat politically mature, examining this 
age cohort expands our understanding of the extent to which the Party-state 
sought to politicize childhood and youthhood. 

For its evidence, this essay primarily relies on archival documents and 
youth newspapers.'’ My exploration employs regional archives in Moscow, the 
Soviet capital, and especially its Krasnopresnenskii neighborhood (raion, also 
translated as district) to offer a glimpse into the realization of top-down policy. 
Krasnopresnenskii contained a host of large factories and a wide variety of educa- 
tional institutions, making my findings relevant for urban middle and working- 
class children and youth in Soviet Russia.!? 

The article argues that sponsoring adolescent tourism in the immediate 
postwar period served several purposes for the Soviet state. Public rhetoric stressed 
developing youth loyalty to the Party and especially Stalin, commitment to Soviet 
and Russian nationalism, strengthening physical fitness and health, and getting ad- 
olescents involved in political activism and collective activities. By doing so, the 
Party-state strove to forge the model New Soviet Adolescent, one fitting Stalin’s 
postwar vision of a good society.'? Still, these publicly stated reasons, I posit, fail to 
explain fully why the postwar Kremlin invested its scarce resources into adolescent 
tourism. Instead, this article suggests that legitimizing the Stalinist system, promot- 
ing natalism, and Cold War needs at home and abroad proved equally, if not more, 
important covert motives. The most important element of these Party-state efforts 
consisted of promoting the idea that the Soviet system provided its children with a 
happy childhood. By examining the articulation of this trope as it applied to 
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adolescent tourism, my analysis advances our understanding about the mobilization 
of emotions for political purposes. 

Furthermore, my data reveal intriguing parallels and differences between 
the way that twentieth-century societies utilized adolescent tourism as a means of 
enacting social, political, and economic objectives. Modern authoritarian govern- 
ments, such as Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and the USSR, deployed government- 
managed tourism as a means of instilling patriotism and forging physically and 
mentally fit youngsters prepared for labor and war. In the early post-World War II 
period, democratic capitalist societies, relying primarily upon market mechanisms, 
pursued broadly similar goals. Likewise, countries on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain sought to coopt parental emotions at home and abroad by propagandizing 
the idea that only their respective systems can bring up truly happy, healthy, pro- 
ductive, and patriotic adolescents. 

While the early postwar context and Cold War needs led to convergences 
between socialist authoritarian and capitalist democratic systems, substantial dif- 
ferences existed. The centralized governing and economic structures in the USSR 
and other socialist states possessed a much greater ability to define the shape of 
tourism for children and youth, paralleling other modern authoritarian regimes 
more than democratic ones. Moreover, in capitalist democratic settings, the mar- 
ketplace had the greatest impact in defining the category of adolescence by 
shaping children and youth into individualistic consumers. By contrast, in social- 
ist countries the state organs played the chief role in articulating the norms for ad- 
olescents, which involved rejecting consumerism and individualism, embracing 
collectivism instead. Such conclusions underscore the analytical rewards of con- 
sidering case studies within a broader historical context. 


Modern mass tourism emerged with the growth of consumerist leisure that accom- 
panied the Industrial Revolution. At first accessible primarily to the middle class 
within western'* societies, in the early twentieth century tourism increasingly 
spread to working-class publics. Other industrializing countries, such as imperial 
Russia and Japan, soon followed western Europe. Democracies generally left 
tourism in the hands of the market. However, authoritarian western European 
states, namely Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, set up large state-financed systems 
of tourism.!? 

Pre-World War II Soviet tourism built upon pre-revolutionary Russian prece- 
dents, and also learned from foreign models. However, the Soviet regime sought 
to differentiate socialist tourism from its western and imperial Russian equiva- 
lents. Soviet socialism, the authorities proclaimed, made tourism a right of the 
working-class masses, not a bourgeois privilege. Furthermore, the Party-state in- 
vested socialist tourism with inherent civic significance, and cast it as an inher- 
ently active form of free time activity, as opposed to the supposedly passive 
bourgeois tourism. The government called for all tourism to have a higher 
purpose contributing to the overarching goal of the Soviet project, building com- 
munism. Tourism supposedly did so by forging the model socialist citizen. Postwar 
Soviet tourism re-appropriated many of the tropes of prewar Soviet tourism. 
Moreover, the Soviet domination of eastern Europe extended the Soviet tourist 
model abroad, although with significant regional differences. '° 

A study of Soviet postwar adolescent tourism requires an appreciation of 
Party-state children and youth policy. The idea that childhood and youthhood 
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constitute distinct life stages emerged during the nineteenth century throughout 
western countries. This conception resulted in social initiatives aimed at the 
socialization of children and youth, which included organizations for organized 
recreation, such as the Boy Scouts, the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
others. The imperial Russian state expressed much less concern about socializing 
children and youth. Some small-scale civic initiatives tried to provide organized 
recreation, with minimal success due to the lack of support from central govern- 
ment organs. 

The Soviet state adopted a radically different policy, due to the prominence 
of children and youth in Marxist-Leninist thought. Thus, socializing assumed a 
great deal of importance to the government from the beginning, with the 
Komsomol and Pioneers delegated the direct responsibility of managing these 
tasks. These mass organizations aimed to forge the young generation into New 
Soviet People, oriented toward Marxism-Leninism, Party loyalty, production 
needs, collectivism, physical health, atheism, and internationalism. Additionally, 
the Komsomol and Pioneers also organized athletic activities (fizkul’tura) for their 
constituents, with tourism considered a subordinate category of this sphere. By 
comparison, the Boy Scouts and the Young Men’s Christian Association, as non- 
governmental organizations, had a much smaller reach and scope than Soviet 
ones. Authoritarian western European governments in the interwar years created 
powerful mass youth organizations, such as the Hitler Youth and Opera Nazionale 
Balilla, whose purposes resembled the Soviet ones.'® 

While the German and Italian institutions did not survive World War II, the 
Soviet ones did. Greatly weakened, the Komsomol and Pioneers set about recon- 
structing themselves and focusing on their fundamental tasks, namely socializing 
youth and children into the new postwar Soviet reality. Despite the emergent his- 
toriography on young people and on tourism, significant lacunae remain in the 
literature on these subfields and their interactions. 

Already before war’s end, the Party-state sought to reconstruct the organized 
recreation apparatus for youngsters. After the war, the Komsomol Central 
Committee enacted a series of resolutions on athletics, no less than four in 1946, 
two in 1947, and three in 1948. The Party Central Committee passed a January 
1949 resolution on improving physical recreation.”° 

Tourism fit within the broader reconstruction of the sports apparatus. A 1946 
Komsomol Central Committee resolution, which called for ensuring that physical 
recreation at the local levels grew significantly, explicitly referenced tourism as an im- 
portant area of emphasis.”’ The 1950 Fourth Komsomol Central Committee Plenum 
decreed: “tourism constitutes one of the most massive and accessible forms of sport,” 
and Komsomol branches need to “conduct group youth trips from cities to the coun- 
tryside, one-day excursions, bike outings, and canoe and boat expeditions.””” 

The authorities achieved important benchmarks in their efforts to improve 
tourism. Already in 1949, Komsomol’skaia pravda highlighted that for the students 
of technical schools, all adolescents, the authorities created 2,000 tourist sections, 
and the Komsomol created summer tourist camps specifically targeted at older 
school students.”* In the summer of 1950, about 5,000,000 school students took 
tourist trips around their regions (po rodnomu kraiu). Next year, 8,000,000 school 
students did so. 

Tourist activities in Moscow reflected these broad trends. On August 3, 
1946, Moscow Komsomol officials met to discuss organized summer leisure 
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activities for youth and children. The keynote speech called for Komsomol secre- 
taries to use a wide variety of institutions, such as sanatoriums, houses of leisure 
(doma otdykha), Pioneer camps, tourist tent camps, and even steamboats, to host 
young people’s summer leisure activities. The speaker praised one factory 
Komsomol cell, which ensured that 400 factory youth, meaning those over four- 
teen and thus some adolescents, relaxed at a former Pioneer camp refitted by the 
factory. Another speaker at the conference, the secretary of the Komsomol com- 
mittee of “Factory No. 27” in Krasnopresnenskii neighborhood, depicted leisure 
in her enterprise in glowing terms. She reported that in September, the 
Komsomol cell would send “150 young workers, primarily adolescents aged four- 
teen to seventeen,” to relax at a camp.’ At a Krasnopresnenskii Komsomol con- 
ference, the keynote praised high-quality leisure activities in technical school No. 
56, which organized excursions to museums and exhibits.”° 

Komsomol newspapers attest to the expansion of tourism in Moscow. 
Moscow province (oblast’) planned for 138,000 children to spend time in various 
summer camps in 1949. In 1951, the Soviet capital had over 600,000 school stu- 
dents participate in tourist trips during the summer.’’ Komsomol records from 
elsewhere, for example from Saratov, a midsize provincial capital in the Soviet 
Russian heartland, also illustrate the development of adolescent tourism. Thus, 
the December 1952 resolution of Saratov city’s Komsomol conference underlined 
the need to get school students involved in trips around the province.”® 

These improvements should not obscure a number of problems with the 
Komsomol’s work on tourism. One of the most frequently mentioned issues 
consisted of insufficient attention from Komsomol cells to timely arrangement 
for summer activities such as tourism. Furthermore, certain Komsomol branches 
made grandiose plans for organized recreation, but had trouble implementing 
them in real life. Sometimes, Komsomol cells did not coordinate effectively with 
other local Party-state organizations, such as athletic organizations. The Komsomol 
had trouble finding and training a sufficient number of well-suited older 
Komsomol cadres to supervise the summer recreation of school students. The 
Komsomol Central Committee derided the fact that a range of such organization- 
al challenges led to occasions when “the educational and upbringing aims 
[of tourist trips] did not receive due consideration.””” 

A distinct category of problems related to the ravaged postwar economy and 
the Stalinist leadership’s intense reconstruction drive. The lack of material equip- 
ment hampered Komsomol organization of summer free time activities, and 
the Komsomol Central Committee asked in 1946 for expanded production of 
sport equipment, a category that included tourist-oriented products. It repeated 
its request in 1952.°° Furthermore, enterprise administrations frequently failed to 
provide due material resources for organizing free time activities. At the 1946 
Moscow Komsomol conference, the secretary of the “Krasnyi Bogatyr” factory 
Komsomol committee disparaged the poor conditions there for organizing 
leisure.?! Moreover, factory managers denied worker youth, including adolescents, 
appropriate vacation time for tourist activities. The 1950 Krasnopresnenskii neigh- 
borhood Komsomol conference described an instance when a factory director 
refused to grant time to Komsomol members who worked there to take a collective 
tourist trip. The neighborhood. level Komsomol organization had to intervene to 
solve the situation successfully.*” In other words, the late Stalinist Kremlin’s focus 
on reconstructing the infrastructure and heavy industry ended up undermining 
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some of the goals that policy makers aimed to accomplish through sponsoring ado- 
lescent tourism. 


What motivated the postwar Stalinist Party-state’s unexpected attention to ado- 
lescent tourism? One component of the answer comes from a January 1953 
Komsomol Central Committee resolution on summer leisure activities for school 
students. The decree noted that such organized recreation, including tourism, 
needed to “bring up Pioneers and school students as active and conscious builders 
of communism, whole-heartedly devoted to their socialist Motherland and to the 
Party of Lenin and Stalin.”’? Creating this New Soviet Adolescent constituted a 
crucial goal of state-sponsored tourism. 

A central element of this model adolescent consisted of Soviet patriotism 
and loyalty to the Party and Stalin in particular. Stalin’s cult of personality 
reached its apogee from 1945 to 1953, with ostentatious displays of subservience 
and obsequiousness to the Great Leader. Public discourse strongly promoted the 
idea that the population owed the Party and particularly Stalin a great deal of grat- 
itude for anything positive and bright in their lives. 

State-sponsored tourism contributed to and reflected these broader trends. 
For instance, the 1951 Komsomol Central Committee resolution on school 
student summer leisure included the following phrase in its introduction: “Soviet 
children are surrounded by the enormous care and concern of the population, 
the Communist Party, and comrade Stalin,” going on to say that “The organiza- 
tion of summer leisure for Pioneers and school students provides a clear illustra- 
tion of Stalin’s concern for children.”*? Similar messages emerged from regional 
Komsomol conferences and youth newspapers.*° 

Young tourists themselves reproduced these sentiments within official settings. 
A typical example comes from a 1951 state-sponsored annual tourist gathering at a 
campsite in Moscow province, which drew 3,000 people. At this occasion, as at 
many others, tourists read an official greeting addressed to comrade Stalin: 
“Traveling around the wide expanses of our great Motherland (Rodina), we see how 
our Motherland grows more powerful by the day, how signs of communism become 
ever more visible.” The proclamation went on: “we are fully convinced that peace 
will defeat war because You [sic] head the camp of peace, our dear and beloved 
comrade Stalin!”?’ These tourists sought to write themselves into the official rhe- 
toric by highlighting how their actions contributed to the construction of commu- 
nism and victory in the Cold War. In doing so, they sought to legitimate and uplift 
tourism as an everyday government-sponsored organized leisure practice. 

Tourist sightseeing destinations regularly focused on notable sights associated 
with the lives of noteworthy Party figures, and especially Stalin. Technical school 
students across the USSR visited places associated with the history of the Party 
leadership. An illustrative case in point, many Moscow tourists who gathered at a 
1949 tourist event planned to travel to places associated with the life and activi- 
ties of I. V. Stalin. Many 1952 tourist trips of Muscovite school students went to 
historical sites tied with the revolutionary deeds of V. I. Lenin and I. V. Stalin. 
These included sites where these famous revolutionary leaders lived, gave speech- 
es, and participated in major revolutionary events, not only in Moscow province 
but also elsewhere throughout the USSR, including Leningrad.*® 

World War II left gaping wounds not only on the Soviet psyche, but also the 
Soviet landscape. Many Muscovite adolescent tourists visited places associated 
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with this conflict. Moskovskii komsomolets printed a number of articles with sugges- 
tions of one-day tourist trips a train ride away from Moscow. A typical example, one 
1951 article laid out a 25 kilometer skiing route between two train stations. As an 
important tourist destination along the path, the author noted a battle site of 
“brutal fighting” in December 1941 between Soviet and Nazi forces.*? Another 
proposed trip, to the town of Novo-Fominsk, spotlighting a “statue to the defenders 
of Moscow who heroically died in the war for the Motherland.”*° Moskovskii komso- 
molets also recommended a tourist route to the town of Istra. The article described 
how the “Hitlerite barbarians,” retreating from their occupation of this town, 
burned down much of it, including blowing up an architectural masterpiece, an old 
monastery.*! Tourist visits to World War II landmarks formed part of a broader de- 
veloping cult of World War I, which grew to serve as a key basis for the Soviet 
regime.*” More rarely, tourists went to sites associated with the revolution and the 
Civil War. For instance, this category of trips was the last listed among the destina- 
tions pursued by technical school students.*? Such military-revolutionary destina- 
tions, quite popular in the interwar years, faded into the background in the face of 
the predominance of World War II.4* The latter applied not only to the late 
Stalinist regime’s priorities, but also for the young tourists themselves, as the power- 
ful personal impact of the World War II experience undoubtedly added emotional 
significance to this tourism. 

Moreover, many World War II destinations had a further political purpose. 
From the launch of the First Five-Year Plan in 1928, the Stalinist authorities used 
model construction projects as propaganda sites intended to demonstrate the suc- 
cessful construction of socialism, both in terms of building physical infrastructure 
and of reforging human beings into New Soviet People. The officialdom aimed 
this message not only at domestic audiences, but also international ones.*” 

In the postwar Stalin years, the Party-state accomplished arguably a similar 
purpose through what I term model sites of socialist reconstruction, showcasing 
the Party-state’s success in rebuilding the country after the war. Thus, the 
Moskovskii komsomolets article on Novo-Fominsk informed tourist visitors that 
this town, destroyed by the Nazi German occupiers, “has been completely trans- 
formed, with all houses now reconstructed.”*° The Moscow’s Komsomol organ 
highlighted an excursion around Moscow entitled “Stalin’s Plan for the Socialist 
Reconstruction of Moscow in Action.”*’ Of course, adolescent tourists visited 
some new construction sites as well.*® 

Likewise, going to places associated explicitly with the lives of notable Party 
figures primarily aimed to spread knowledge about and instill loyalty to the Party 
and above all Stalin. The model sites of socialist reconstruction, along with 
World War II landmarks, also sought to reinforce devotion to the Party and 
Stalin as the ones who guided the country to victory and the process of rebuilding. 
Just as importantly, such trips strove to strengthen Soviet patriotism and love for 
the Motherland among children and youth. 

Moreover, the Party-state sought to build up nationalistic feelings through 
tourism to sites associated with imperial Russian heritage. Often, the same news- 
paper articles that discussed Soviet historical landmarks as part of tourist routes 
also advocated visits to pre-revolutionary Russian ones. At Novo-Fominsk, tour- 
ists received the advice to visit the Peschanaia mountain, where the Russian 
forces fought a decisive battle with the French in 1812. A nearby village appar- 
ently hosted a summer home (dacha) where prominent imperial Russian painters, 
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writers, and actors gathered.” The paper recommended that those going to Istra 
visit an estate where A. P. Chekhov, a prominent imperial Russian writer, lived 
for three years. The article advised young tourists to see a nearby ancient church 
that Chekhov used to visit.°° The last destination, while seemingly surprisingly in 
light of the official atheism of the Soviet regime, fits within the wartime and 
postwar rehabilitation of the relationship between the Stalin administration and 
the Russian Orthodox Church.*! A biking excursion planned to visit landmarks 
associated with A. V. Suvorov, a great eighteenth-century Russian general.” The 
Komsomol’s national organ, Komsomol’ skaia pravda, similarly indicates that these 
two themes—imperial Russian battles and generals and the Russian cultural heri- 
tage—constituted the primary focus of tourism to pre-revolutionary destinations 
throughout much of the USSR.” 

Likely, these two subjects represented the ones considered appropriate for 
children, as part of a widescale elevation of imperial Russian accomplishments in 
Soviet public discourse and policy soon after World War II. The Stalinist leader- 
ship launched an intense campaign to promote Soviet and particularly Russian 
nationalism in all spheres of life, while simultaneously overtly targeting any per- 
ceived western influences, and covertly persecuting Jews.°* Tourism contributed 
to the multitude of channels through which children and youth received an up- 
bringing that combined Soviet and Russian nationalism into a potent brew.” 

Tourism also aimed to improve adolescent physical capacities. The 1950 
Fourth Komsomol Central Committee Plenum underlined that tourism “bears a 
great deal of importance in developing the physical health” of young people.*° Of 
particular relevance to adolescents, the Moscow Komsomol Department of 
Worker Youth (Otdel Rabochei Molodezhi) drew attention in 1947 to the fact that 
developing physical recreation and sport, which included tourism, among the stu- 
dents of technical schools and institutes constituted “one of the most important 
tasks in the goal of preparing culturally and physically developed workers.””’ 
Mikhailov elaborated on these ideas at the 1949 Eleventh Komsomol Congress, 
where he depicted physical recreation as not only significant for improving 
health, but also “preparing the Soviet people for labor and defense of the socialist 
Motherland.” 

Less frequently, official sources publicly spoke of attracting young people into 
the ranks of the Komsomol, and thus making them politically active, as a crucial 
motive for organizing youth leisure. A 1946 Komsomol Central Committee 
decree criticized many Komsomol organizations for not realizing that physical rec- 
reation “not only constitutes a key way of strengthening youth health, but also 
serves as a means of youth upbringing, of getting youth involved in the social and 
political life of the country,” the latter a reference to joining Komsomol ranks.” 
Official thetoric applied such reasoning to other forms of organized leisure as 
well.©° Here, we witness the significance of state-sponsored leisure in the widescale 
membership drive that the Komsomol launched in the immediate postwar years to 
re-establish its structure, finances, and ability to influence Soviet young people.°! 

This range of officially-proclaimed goals attests to the qualities that state- 
sponsored tourism aimed to instill as part of making New Soviet Adolescents. 
The late Stalinist authorities intended this ideal individual to have full faith in, 
express obedience to, and feel abject gratitude for the gifts of Stalin personally 
and the Party as a whole; to espouse Soviet patriotism, with a growing admixture 
of Russian nationalism; to be physically fit and healthy, well-prepared workers 
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and soldiers ready to work for and defend the socialist Motherland on the poten- 
tial battlefields of the heating-up Cold War; finally, to belong to the Pioneers for 
the youngest ones and the Komsomol for those older, as a means of ensuring polit- 
ical activism and collectivist mentality among adolescents. 

In many respects similar to prewar adolescent tourism, postwar practices show 
some tangible differences. First, the battle sites of World War II and the model 
sites of socialist reconstruction simply did not exist in the prewar years. Second, 
visits to sites of Russian national heritage gained greatly in prominence during 
the postwar years due to the intense top-level promotion of Russian national 
pride. The Cold War and the perceived need to forge patriotic Cold Warriors 
played a major role in this development. Finally, the Stalin cult reached new 
heights after the war. These three factors combined to ensure that Soviet patriot- 
ism, Russian nationalism, and personal loyalty to Stalin occupied a substantially 
larger place in postwar adolescent tourism, and in the late Stalinist conception of 
the New Soviet Adolescent, in comparison to the 1930s. 

Soviet state-sponsored physical recreation shared many of its publicly pro- 
claimed objectives with those of other authoritarian governments. Although not 
nearly as extensive as the one in the USSR, the Nazi German leisure organization 
Strength through Joy (Kraft durch Freude) mediated between working-class 
German citizens and the market to provide low-cost leisure options, especially 
mass tourism, to its clients. Strength through Joy had the goal of restoring health, 
improving productivity, and intensifying working-class commitment to the race 
and nation.©” Young Germans had an additional range of options through specifi- 
cally youth-oriented state-sponsored recreation, such as a wide range of tourism 
for males provided by the Hitler Youth. This organ sought to instill loyalty to 
Hitler and the Nazi Party and devotion to the German race and nation, and raise 
physically fit and healthy soldiers and workers.®? Mussolini’s Italy shared a similar 
range of goals, although with a lesser focus on race. Its system of state financing 
and management of recreation had a greater degree of state involvement and 
relied less on the market than the Nazi German one. 

Some differences existed between Soviet, Nazi, and Fascist state-sponsored 
youth and children’s recreation. For instance, the USSR’s government program 
had the widest scope, rejected race as a defining factor in favor of class, and 
focused to a greater extent on getting youth involved in official collectives. 
Regardless of these dissimilarities, the fact that each of these three authoritarian 
governments invested substantial resources into adolescent tourism to achieve 
broadly analogous goals speaks to parallels between these systems. These similari- 
ties extended both to what they sought to accomplish, and the instruments they 
used to do so, in this case youth and children’s tourism. Such findings demon- 
strate the usefulness of investigating comparisons between the historical experi- 
ences and practices of twentieth-century authoritarian states.© 


The goals of Soviet tourism for adolescents in the postwar Stalin years, as publicly 
promoted by official discourse, for the most part matched the ones for adults. The 
authorities wanted to forge both adults and young people into New Soviet People 
who expressed adulation for Stalin and loyalty to the Party, who felt intense 
Soviet and especially Russian nationalism, and whose high-level physical fitness 
and health enabled them to work for and defend the Motherland to their full ca- 
pacity.°° Unlike children and youth tourism, tourism for adults did not seek to 
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increase Party membership, as the Soviet leadership decided to maintain the 
Party as a vanguard organization after the war. However, state-sponsored adult 
tourism, since it always occurred in official group settings, also aimed to intensify 
collectivism among the population, in parallel to adolescent tourism. 

Still, this article argues that the implicit, covert motivations of Soviet adoles- 
cent postwar tourism differentiated it sharply from adult tourism. The latter pri- 
marily aimed at the individual undertaking the tourist experience, to make her or 
him into a model Soviet subject. The former, besides striving to re-forge the ado- 
lescent into a New Soviet Adolescent, targeted an additional audience, chiefly 
parents and potential parents. 

Previous scholarship has rightly noted that a key legitimating pillar of the 
Stalinist regime consisted of the myth of “happy childhood,” which involved offi- 
cial discourse creating and promoting the rhetorical trope that the Party-state ex- 
pressed deep care and concern for children, providing them with all they needed 
for a truly pleasurable and fulfilling childhood experience. The political construct 
of a government-provided happy childhood, which emerged in the end of the 
1920s and soon occupied a central place in the regime’s self-image and propagan- 
da, generally ignored the often-problematic actual living conditions and instead 
drew idealized imagery of joyful and grateful children committed to the commu- 
nist cause. This mythologized notion functioned as a constituent part of the 
Socialist Realist rhetorical and artistic style, which arose in the early 1930s and 
dominated the rest of the Stalin era. In its depictions of reality, Socialist Realism 
ignored the true status quo and instead looked forward to the flawless communist 
tomorrow, as a means of trying to construct the imperfect present into the suppos- 
edly perfect future.’ 

The myth of happy childhood targeted children as a means of convincing 
them to conform to the Party-state’s upbringing, but even more so the adult popu- 
lation. The latter aspect of this trope served as a means for the regime to try to 
convince parents, current and potential, that they lived in the best society possi- 
ble, and should express gratitude to and obey the directives and guidelines of the 
leadership for the sake of the happiness of their current and future offspring.© 
Such rhetoric from the Soviet authorities intended to co-opt the powerful emo- 
tions that parents, whether in the USSR or across the globe, feel for their chil- 
dren.©? Through these actions, the Stalinist Kremlin wanted to forge an 
emotional culture, meaning the emotional norms explicitly endorsed by the polit- 
ical, social, and cultural authorities at any given time, which suited the interests 
and priorities of the state apparatus.” The myth of happy Soviet childhood, 
therefore, exemplifies a case study of how a discursive trope constructed by the of- 
ficialdom to advance a political agenda, strove to mobilize emotions, a practice 
widespread in polities around the world.”! 

This expanded understanding of the government’s motivations for sponsor- 
ing adolescent tourism enriches our analysis of the official discourse about this 
sphere. Statements such as a 1952 Komsomol Central Committee decree on 
summer leisure, which referenced the “unflagging attention” given by the authori- 
ties to children’s issues and specifically highlighted “Stalin’s care for children,” 
not only conveyed the idea that the population needed to show gratitude to the 
Party and advanced the Stalin cult, but also promoted the myth of the Party-state 
providing a happy childhood.’* The Komsomol press voiced similar tropes in arti- 
cles such as one entitled “More Attention to Summer Leisure.””? Such rhetoric 
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constituted one plank of the broader agenda of making and maintaining the 
notion of a government-sponsored happy childhood. 

The official endorsement of this trope had particular resonance in the imme- 
diate postwar years, owing to the extensive popular discontent emerging from the 
Kremlin’s rejection of the population’s desires for a more liberal postwar society, 
and also from the disorders related to demobilization, crime, and famine. By 
widely promulgating the happiness that the USSR supposedly provided for chil- 
dren, including through offering wide-ranging tourist opportunities, the authori- 
ties hoped to convince parents to abandon their expectations for a better and 
freer society for themselves, instead committing to the Stalinist regime. 

Moreover, the data illustrate that the late Stalinist authorities intended to 
coopt the emotion of happiness as a means of instilling and developing collectiv- 
ism, a value that Marxist-Leninist ideology considered of great importance.'* 
Public rhetoric declaimed that to achieve happiness, Soviet citizens had to partic- 
ipate in collective undertakings, such as state-sponsored adolescent tourism. The 
combined impact of these collective activities, in turn, contributed to the goals of 
forging a population ready to build communism and win the Cold War. Likewise, 
parents had to drop individualistic hopes and engage fully in the collective Soviet 
project. This collectivist orientation diverged greatly from the emphasis on indi- 
vidual happiness prevalent throughout capitalist democracies, marking a signifi- 
cant difference from socialist states.’ 

The postwar Stalinist officialdom derived a further benefit from propagat- 
ing the claim of a happy Soviet childhood, namely convincing couples to have 
greater numbers of children. A central goal of the postwar Stalin authorities, 
trying to get people to give birth more often served the purpose of rebuilding 
the population after the terrible demographic devastation of World War Il.’ 
Although the ending of the war and the homecoming of male soldiers helped 
bring about a wave of pregnancies and childbirths, the harsh conditions in the im- 
mediate postwar years discouraged many potential parents. The authorities hoped 
that the trope of a happy childhood, combined with actions that made it seem re- 
alistic such as adolescent tourism, would result in a baby boom. 

The idea that Soviet postwar children regained their happy childhood after 
the horrible wartime conditions helped the regime convey the sense that the 
USSR recovered rapidly from the war and transitioned back to “normalcy,” a 
widespread desire among the population.’’ Since postwar demobilization and the 
reconstitution of physical infrastructure, of institutions, and of everyday life pat- 
terns largely fit the intentions of the leaders, they gladly depicted themselves as 
accommodating popular wants in this regard. Presenting adolescents as having a 
wide variety of state-sponsored tourist activities fit this goal. Especially significant 
here proved the many sites of model socialist reconstruction. 

In all fairness, tourism and other organized leisure apparently contributed to 
the emotional experience of happiness for at least some postwar children and 
youth. In a memoir published after 1991, and thus not passing through Soviet 
censorship, a former postwar adolescent stated the following about state- 
sponsored recreation in the late Stalin years: 


“There was no time to be bored. We had to do all obligatory activities, such as 
homework, without wasting a minute. There was a multitude of hobby circles, 
sections, and so on, and very many among our generation took advantage of 
these. It’s a wonder to think now how much the Soviet system gave to us.””8 
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Other memoirs published after 1991 also speak about the pleasure and joy derived 
by adolescents in the postwar years. The future Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev, 
fourteen in 1945, wrote that after the war, he and a great many other school 
students “loved” organized leisure activities.’ Such associations of happiness 
with organized leisure also characterized those who grew up in the post-Stalin 
decades.®° At least some Soviet youth thus recall themselves as having accepted 
the prescribed association of state-sponsored leisure with happiness, feeling grati- 
tude to the system. Naturally, the stories that individuals tell about themselves 
change throughout their lifetime owing to individual life patterns and broad his- 
torical developments. However, such autobiographical texts represent the best 
means available of revealing people’s understanding of their own pasts and emo- 
tional experiences, deserving due consideration from scholars. Moreover, the nar- 
ratives of happy Soviet childhoods go against the grain of many post-1991 
Russian mainstream depictions of harsh living conditions in the USSR, which 
makes those memory sources cited. above that bring to light positive moments of 
the Soviet past especially credible.*! 

Targeted primarily at the Soviet populace, the range of messages associated 
with Soviet postwar adolescent tourism also aimed at a foreign, audience. From 
the beginning, the USSR sought to spread its system abroad.°* However, the 
rapidly escalating Cold War with the United States made promoting the Soviet 
model across the globe a much higher priority. The Soviet Union wanted its so- 
cialist version of modernity, meaning a society perceived as truly progressive and 
advanced, to provide an attractive alternative to the predominant western capital- 
ist democratic model of modernity, as a means both to win the superpower strug- 
gle and build communism around the world.°? The USSR represented one 
among many “multiple modernities” of the contemporary period, polities that use 
the western modernity as a reference point while forging their own unique paths 
to the future; the Soviet Union sought to construct the most prominent alterna- 
tive modernity and a model to emulate for other countries searching for a path to 
the future different from the traditional western paradigm.** 

The USSR’s emergence as the second great superpower in the mid- 1940s 
made many around the world pay serious attention to the Soviet example.*? An 
image of the USSR as quickly and successfully recovering after the wartime de- 
struction served to increase external interest in emulating the Soviet model, 
while deterring the threat of military aggression from NATO pact forces. 
Likewise, the claim that Soviet children had the happiest childhood of all con- 
tributed to the desirability of the USSR’s system abroad. Targeting common pa- 
rental emotions shared by humankind, the representation of state-sponsored 
adolescent tourism in official media served as a constituent element of the 
USSR’s Cold War public diplomacy, meaning an effort by government organs to 
appeal to foreign publics.°° With a similar goal, Soviet officials led the institu- 
tionalization of children’s rights protection within international organizations 
during the late Stalin years.*” 

In the context of the intensifying Cold War, the Party-state sought to 
compete with the western model of modernity by redefining the adolescent as a 
category. Soviet authorities did so by publicly promoting the idea that only the so- 
cialist version of modernity can raise happy, healthy, and well-socialized adoles- 
cents. State-sponsored tourism constituted only one among many areas where the 
authorities presented themselves as successfully raising children and youth.°® 
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Other socialist states propagated a similar image, following the Soviet example.®? 
Public diplomacy concerning children and youth constituted part of a broader 
agenda, with the USSR presenting itself as the best model in a variety of spheres. 
Such public diplomacy grew especially powerful after Stalin.” 

Organized recreation in the USSR during the early post-World War II years 
bears some intriguing parallels to what occurred in western states. In the United 
Kingdom, the newly-elected Labour government enacted a series of initiatives in 
1945 sponsoring organized leisure for the population. These policies sought to 
promote “active” over “passive” leisure and collective and communal activities 
over individualistic ones.”! In contrast, the United States federal government did 
not get involved in providing organized recreation for the masses. Still, this 
period was marked in American public culture and discourse by what one histori- 
an termed the “pursuit of a perfect childhood,” as “parents whose own childhoods 
were marked by war and insecurity” sought to give a “protected childhood” to 
their progeny. This “child-centered environment,” when combined with the 
American material boom after 1945, gave rise to a great deal of consumer spend- 
ing on children’s toys and games, commercializing childhood even further. 
Non-profit organizations that provided organized physical recreation for children 
and adolescents grew rapidly, with the Cub Scouts expanding from a membership 
of under 800,000 in 1949 to over 2,500,000 by 1959, and Girl Scouts and 
Brownies from 1,800,000 to over 4,000,000 in that decade. A new spate of 
American childrearing advice sought to ensure that children grow up healthy, dis- 
ciplined, patriotic, and religious.”” These goals, except for the last, paralleled the 
ones promoted by Soviet policy, including through tourism. 


In a time of intense postwar reconstruction, sweeping re-ideologization, widespread 
popular discontent and social problems, and escalating international tensions, the 
late Stalinist authorities directed a seemingly surprising amount of attention to ado- 
lescent tourism. Overtly, the Party-state depicted its motives for such tourism as con- 
structing the New Soviet Adolescent: devoted to Stalin and the Party, committed 
to Soviet patriotism and the Russian national heritage, politically active and collec- 
tive oriented, as well as healthy and fit for labor and war in the Cold War context. 

Covertly, the authorities targeted other audiences as well. Official discourse 
created and promoted the myth of happy childhood, with adolescent tourism one 
component of this construct. The trope of a happy Soviet childhood illuminates 
how the Party-state strove to mobilize emotions, of children and especially of 
current and potential parents, in pursuit of its political goals. Through advancing 
the notion that the government ensured happiness for Soviet kids, the regime 
aimed to increase its legitimacy by convincing parents to abandon their personal 
hopes for a more pluralistic society for the sake of their children’s happiness. The 
myth also encouraged natalism by making potential parents believe their progeny 
would experience a joyful and fulfilling childhood experience. Adolescent 
tourism, as one plank of the concept of a happy Soviet childhood, conveyed the 
idea of a return to postwar “normalcy.” Furthermore, this myth targeted foreign 
audiences, part of Soviet Cold War public diplomacy meant to convince foreign 
publics to emulate the Soviet instead of the western model of modernity through 
appealing to parental emotions common across the globe. 

This clearer picture reveals that adolescent tourism actually fit very well with 
the Stalinist leadership’s chief postwar priorities. Preparing healthy workers and 
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increasing the population assisted economic and demographic reconstruction. 
Training patriotic and vigorous soldiers and improving the Soviet international 
reputation played a role in mobilizing for and carrying out the Cold War on the 
domestic and foreign fronts. Instilling love for Stalin and the Party among adoles- 
cents, and increasing their political activism and collectivism, contributed to 
re-ideologization. Ensuring legitimacy for the authorities helped deal with 
popular discontent and a range of social problems. 

However, the question of the effectiveness of postwar adolescent tourism 
policy poses a bigger quandary to scholars. The Komsomol and other official bodies 
faced a wide variety of problems in organizing adolescent tourism and in providing 
adequate material resources for this sphere, as archival documents revealed. Such 
issues certainly weakened the growth of tourism. Despite these difficulties, the 
number of Soviet young people engaging in tourism grew rapidly from 1945 to 
1953, with many millions taking state-managed trips across the country by the 
early 1950s. Still, as the Komsomol Central Committee admitted, the challenges 
in organizing tourism, such as inadequately prepared group leaders, undermined the 
“upbringing and educational aims” of these officially-sponsored activities. 

This comment poses a bigger question relating to effectiveness, one that Soviet 
official documents have trouble answering: how did various audiences—adolescents, 
parents, and foreigners—actually react to state-sponsored adolescent tourism? 
Scholars have rightly pointed out that messages sent out by the media are not 
simply accepted wholesale by their intended targets; instead, the addressees screen 
such signals through their individual filters, accepting, rejecting, or adjusting mes- 
sages to fit their own needs.”? Tourism did contribute to the happiness of the 
postwar children and youth, but this hardly guaranteed that they fully adopted the 
characteristics of the New Soviet Adolescent. The parents, while certainly pleased 
about the prospect of their children’s happiness, may well have been reluctant to 
give up hopes of a better life for themselves: although the Soviet Party-state suc- 
ceeded in reconstituting public order by the early 1950s, it is hard to judge the 
value of the myth of happy childhood in this endeavor. Likewise, we do not know 
the tangible impact of Soviet propaganda about happy childhood among interna- 
tional leaders and publics. Nonetheless, I would suggest that the resources spent by 
the state on adolescent tourism overall proved a worthwhile investment, if not alto- 
gether succeeding in attaining the wide range of the Kremlin’s policy aims. 

Adolescent tourism illustrates significant parallels between the USSR and 
other modern authoritarian governments, such as Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. 
All of these systems sought to use state-sponsored tourism, as one among a series 
of organized recreation activities, to instill a similar set of characteristics among 
children and youth. In effect, these polities acted as what Zygmunt Bauman 
termed gardening states, meaning entities that garden their populations, seeking 
to transform their citizenry into a well-ordered society.”* Such organized leisure, 
while pleasing the young tourists taking the trips, did not necessarily achieve the 
full development of the traits desired by the authorities in Nazi Germany, Fascist 
Italy, or the USSR. In this, such programs faced problems common to social engi- 
neering efforts by modern authoritarian states, namely the challenge of enacting 
into everyday life top-level, ideologically-driven policies that did not adequately 
consider the diverse needs, desires, and perspectives of those at the grassroots. 

The objectives, if not the methods, of Soviet postwar adolescent tourism 
shared substantial parallels with the childrearing goals of western societies in the 
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immediate postwar years. Additional similarities resulted from the specificity of 
the postwar context as such. After the devastation of the war, parents in the 
major combatant countries hoped to provide their offspring with a happy, 
healthy, and protected childhood. The political and economic structures in the 
systems on both sides of the Iron Curtain strove to appeal to and utilize these pa- 
rental emotions. IIlustrating further convergences between capitalist democratic 
and socialist authoritarian systems, government and press rhetoric both in the US 
and in the USSR widely utilized the image of the ideal American and Soviet 
childhoods and youthoods to promote Cold War mobilization and propaganda 
goals domestically and abroad.”° In the context of the escalating superpower con- 
flict, the United States and the USSR alike tried to redefine the category of ado- 
lescence on their own terms, by propagating the idea that only their systems can 
rear truly happy, healthy, productive, and patriotic adolescents. Through doing 
so, the United States and the Soviet Union participated in a broader tendency in 
recent history to deploy children and youth for symbolic political goals.?’ At the 
same time, these congruencies between the superpowers underline the growing 
impact of the Cold War on the everyday life in the USSR, making the latter in- 
creasingly a Cold War culture, which paralleled developments in the US.”° Thus, 
both the early postwar context and Cold War needs led to convergences between 
the socialist authoritarian and capitalist democratic systems in the discourse about 
and everyday life experience of children and youth. 

Still, it is important to acknowledge that the differences between the politi- 
cal and economic structures across the Iron Curtain powerfully impacted everyday 
life, including the category of “tourism.” While in both systems tourist trips had 
the impact of constructing a unified experience and ordered worldview, this 
element occupied a much more prominent place in the USSR, with a cohesive 
and intentional Party-state policy aimed at achieving this objective.” In this 
sense, the Soviet Union and other socialist countries shared more parallels with 
Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, as the authoritarian governments in these polities 
had substantially more power to actively manage tourist experiences among chil- 
dren and youth. 

A study of Soviet state-sponsored adolescent tourism also reveals the dissimilar- 
ities in the formulation of the category of “adolescence” between capitalist demo- 
cratic and socialist authoritarian settings. Tellingly, both before but especially after 
World War II the United States spent a great deal more material resources on mate- 
rial consumer goods for children’s enjoyment, namely toys and games, as opposed 
to on organizing leisure activities. The scholarship has shown that this focus in the 
United States aimed to have the citizenry associate happiness and pleasure with 
consumption.’ In other words, the marketplace helped form children and youth 
into individualized consumers, ones seeking to satisfy their personal needs and 
desires with branded consumer goods that benefitted the companies making those 
products—something that toys and games did particularly well, in comparison to or- 
ganized leisure such as tourism. Nevertheless, even capitalist tourism contributed to 
the overall tendency, as the range of choices and options available promoted indi- 
vidualism and consumerism. Based on such data coming from western capitalist de- 
mocracies, a presumption developed among scholars that the marketplace played a 
defining role in formulating the modern category of adolescence. 

By looking at the non-market context of the USSR, my findings expand 
and revise our interpretation of the societal understanding and function of 
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adolescence, helping move the scholarship beyond the western-centric perspec- 
tive.!°! If the needs of the marketplace determined the production of goods 
and services for adolescents in capitalist democracies, the government and its re- 
quirements proved the primary driver in socialist authoritarian countries during 
the immediate postwar years. Rather than instilling norms of consumerism and in- 
dividualism, the Soviet authorities strove to achieve a range of state goals related 
to physical and ideological reconstruction both of human beings and the infra- 
structure in the context of the heating-up Cold War. Unlike the American focus 
on consumerist material goods in the postwar years, the Stalinist Kremlin decided 
to turn Soviet production toward investing into heavy industry, as opposed to 
light, consumer-oriented production in the 1945 Fourth Five-Year Plan. With 
manufacture of toys and games at a minimum, the Soviet authorities instead de- 
ployed tourism and other forms of organized leisure as cheap and easy-to-organize 
means both of shaping young minds and everyday practices and of promoting the 
idea of a happy childhood. Now, this late Stalinist emphasis does not exclude the 
possibility of the satisfaction of consumerist wants: indeed, the idea of a happy 
childhood depended on parents perceiving their children as satisfied with the 
state-sponsored recreation activities provided by the state. However, such con- 
sumerism differed cardinally from the western one. Official Soviet discourse in 
the late Stalin years presented consumerist satisfaction as a goal achievable by 
New Soviet Adolescents mainly through activities in official collectives, not indi- 
vidual consumption, and also as primarily through non-material consumption. ‘© 
This imagery differed from the depictions of Soviet managerial and political elites 
in the postwar years, with official discourse legitimating individual and material 
consumerist satisfaction for them.'°? Such differences point to growing class in- 
equalities in the Soviet system. Still, the rhetoric did claim that all Soviet citizens, 
whether elites or the ordinary masses, could achieve happiness only through par- 
ticipating fully in the Soviet project of building communism, with model Soviet 
citizens at all levels oriented toward collective goals beneficial to society, not indi- 
vidualistic ones benefitting the person. The Soviet model of state-sponsored 
tourism, consequently, rejected two central tenets of the capitalist model of ado- 
lescence. Moreover, the late Stalinist regime used state-sponsored adolescent 
tourism to mobilize the interests and desires, hopes and dreams, of its population 
into meeting the overarching policy aims of the government. The needs of the 
state and its ideology, not the marketplace, framed the category of adolescence in 
socialist authoritarian states. 
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